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ingrained with soot and hard work. My hands went deeper into
my pockets. I have never before or since felt so ashamed of clean
hands, and when I dig in my garden or pull weeds I do feel some
satisfaction that I can on occasion say, "look at my hands."

The 1922 Parliament was a short one. Bonar Law was only to
enjoy being Prime Minister for a little time and Baldwin found
himself quite unexpectedly raised to the giddy height of Prime
Minister.

L.G. well described Bonar Law's government as a Ministry of
Under Secretaries, and it was certainly composed of very small fry
with such distinguished Conservatives out of it as Austen Chamber-
lain, Lord Birkenhead and Robert Home.

But there were two wings of the Liberal Party, one led by Mr.
Asquith and another by Mr. Lloyd George. Many attempts were
made by back benchers to bring the two leaders together and heal
the breach, but without success. Then, in the summer of 1923,
Baldwin went down to Plymouth and made the famous speech in
which he claimed he could not find a remedy for unemployment
until he was released from the pledge not to impose a protective
tariff. That provided the cement that joined the two Liberal
sections together. It, alas, was not a very hard cement and it
did not stand the strain of adverse weather. I am an unrepentant
Free Trader and I am convinced that half the troubles in the world
are caused by monkeying about with tariffs.^ That does not mean
that under no circumstances whatever must the State intervene in
the course of trade. Conditions may arise after a great war when
people are short of the bare necessities of life, where governments
have a bounden duty to regulate the flow of imports and give

griorities to foodstuffs over luxuries like grand pianos and jewellery,
ut that is quite another story to imposing a general protective
tariff. Even the short experience of import duties before 1939
provides ample evidence that they tend to promote combines, trusts
and cartels, and that the consumer is always made to suffer by high
prices and short supply. But there is a deeper reason for my
dislike of tariffs. Nothing, I am convinced, has more accentuated
aggressive nationalism than protective tariffs. Countries have
found themselves shut out from their natural markets by customs
duties* And this feeling is exacerbated by subsidies and exchange
restrictions which emphasise national prejudices and encourage the
war spirit. If only goods can be kept out, it is argued, there will
be no unemployment and work will be available to all. The next
step is to wish to fight the foreigner: that is the cause of all the trouble.
And ambitious politicians in every country are tempted to exploit
this feeling to the full. But if goods flow freely across frontiers, and
trade goes on without let or hindrance, nations are brought together